DWI  Arrests  Increase 


Although  it  took  a  few 
months  after  Montana's  implied 
consent  law  went  into  effect 
last  July  for  proper  equipment 
to  be  distributed  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel  trained  in 
its  use — figures  are  now  in  to 
show  drunken  driver  arrests 
have  greatly  increased. 

Passed  by  the  1971  legisla- 
ture, the  law  provides  that  all 
Montana  drivers  automatically 
give  their  consent  to  an  intoxi- 
cation test  if  arrested  for  drunk- 
en driving.  A  driver  with  a  con- 
centration of  0.10  per  cent  al- 
cohol in  his  blood  is  considered 
legally  drunk. 

314  Refusals 

Drunken  driver  arrests  in  the 
state  increased  from  679  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1971 
to  1,072  in  the  first  five  of  this 
year  under  implied  consent — 
which  includes  314  refusals. 
Persons  refusing  to  take  the  test 
after  they  have  been  arrested 
for  drunken  driving  have  their 
driver's    licenses  automatically 


suspended  for  six  months  In 
addition  to  whatever  other 
punishment  the  courts  choose 
to  delve  out. 

Of  the  123  highway  fatalities 
recorded  through  May  of  this 
year,  50  per  cent  had  been 
drinking,  according  to  Capt. 
John  Heath  of  the  State  High- 
way Patrol.  Of  the  80  drivers 
killed,  59  per  cent  were  intoxi- 
cated. And  44  per  cent  of  the 
1 46  drivers  involved  in  the 
fatal  accidents — but  not  neces- 
sarily killed — had  also  been 
drinking. 

Fatalities  Tested 

Hospitals  and  the  depart- 
ment's laboratory  in  Helena  test 
the  alcohol  level  of  all  persons 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  for 
Highway  Patrol  statistics.  Of  the 
58  blood  samples  tested  by  the 
laboratory  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  37  fatals 
were  found  to  have  blood  alco- 
hol levels  of  0.10  per  cent  or 
more.  Nine  had  levels  of  less 


than  0.10  per  cent.  And  12  had 
no  alcohol  in  their  blood. 

The  Laboratory  Division, 
headed  by  David  Lackman, 
Ph.D.,  loans  Alco-Analyzer  gas 
chromatographs  to  13  state  pol- 
ice departments  and  sees  that 
they  are  maintained  properly. 
Law  enforcement  personnel  ar- 
resting persons  within  about  20 
miles  of  a  gas  chromatograph 
location  are  encouraged  to  take 
them  there  for  testing  as  of- 
ficials can  get  a  print-out  of  the 
alcohol  level  in  a  person's  blood 
simply  by  having  that  person 
blow  through  a  tube  directly 
into  the  machine. 

The  locations  throughout  the 
state  are  Billings,  Bozeman, 
Butte,  Great  Falls,  Glendive, 
Havre,  Helena,  Kalispell,  Lewis- 
town,  Miles  City,  Missoula, 
Shelby  and  Wolf  Point.  Glas- 
gow will  be  added  this  month. 

Sober-Meter 

For  persons  arrested  further 
away  from  a  gas  chromato- 
graph, law  enforcement  officers 
usually  run  a  Sober-Meter  test. 
This  breath-alcohol  collection  kit 
consists  of  a  plastic  mouth- 
piece, a  waste  plastic  bag  to 
collect  450  milliliters  of  the  first 
breath,  a  balloon  with  a  one- 
way valve,  a  glass  tube  con- 
taining dry  silica  gel  and  a 
2,1 00  milliliter  volume  plastic 
bag. 

To  be  tested,  a  subject  is  in- 
structed to  take  a  deep  breath 
and  repeatedly  blow  into  the 
balloon  until  the  large  bag  is 
inflated.  The  waste  bag  collects 
breath  from  the  mouth  and 
throat  as  only  deep  lung  air  is 
wanted  for  the  test.  The  silica 
gel  crystals  are  highly  porous 
and  readily  absorb  alcohol  from 
the  breath  passing  through. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


We  dedicate  this  issiie  of  Treasure  State 
'  Health  to  Claiborne  W.  Brinck,  better  knoivn  to 
his  fHends  and  associates  as  ''Clay'^ 

Clay  is  retiring  after  thirty-three  years  with 
the  department.  Because  of  his  long  service  and 
wide  activities^  Clay  was  probably  better  knoivn 
than  any  other  member  of  our  staff.  This  loas 
good  for  us.  The  public  undoubtedly  tvent  through 
the  following  thought  process:  *7  knoiv  Clay.  He 
is  doing  good  2vork;  therefore,  the  department 
must  be  doing  well.*' 

We  will  surely  miss  him.  He  leaves  behind  a 
legacy  of  strojig  environmental  control  programs 
— a  loyal,  dedicated  staff — and  a  grateful  public. 

Claiborne  Brinck  Retires 


Claiborne  W.  Brinck,  director 
of  the  department's  Environ- 
mental Sanitation  Division  for 
20  years,  retired  July  1  to  go 
into  consulting  work. 

The  60-year-old  Brinck, 
known  as  "Clay"  by  his  associ- 
ates, started  with  the  depart- 
ment in  1936  as  the  assistant 
sanitary  engineer — becoming 
the  assistant  director  In  1939. 
After  a  three-year  tour  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  one  year  with 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
studying  Missouri  Basin  Indus- 
trial waste  problems,  Brinck 
took  over  the  directorship  of  the 
bureau  in  1951 . 

During  his  20-plus  years  as 
division  director,  the  State  Leg- 
islature gave  the  state  control 
over  the  water  and  sewage  of 
all  sub-divisions  In  Montana  as 
well  as  over  garbage  dumps. 
Sewage  treatment  for  every 
sewered  community  In  the  state 
was  also  required  in  addition 
to  a  stipulation  that  only  quali- 
fied persons  run  water  and 
wastewater  plants. 

Brinck  sayi  the  thing  he  has 


C.  W.  BRINCK 

been  most  Impressed  with  over 
the  years  is  the  change  of  at- 
titude Montanans  have  had 
toward  their  environment. 
Where  the  department  used  to 
have  to  push  environmental 
sanitation  on  the  public,  he 
says  ,the  public  is  now  demand- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Indian  Family-Planning  Project  Funded 


TAKE  A  DEEP  BREATH — Chemist  Mike  Harrington,  who  runs  the 
department's  blood  alcohol  testing  laboratory,  blows  up  a  Sober- 
Meter  for  the  camera. 


A  two-year  project  designed 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  fam- 
ily-planning and  related  health 
services  to  non-reservation  In- 
dians In  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota  has  been  funded 
with  $400,000  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Office  has  received 
$208,000  to  administer  Mon- 
tana's part  of  the  program — 
which  will  be  headquartered  in 
Billings. 

Director  Dan  Newman  says 
the  project  was  planned  by  the 
Montana  United  Indian  Associa- 
tion— a  statewide  organization 


of  non-reservation  Indians — 
and  will  probably  be  contracted 
out  to  the  MUIA  by  his  office. 
This  will  be  in  accordance  with 
a  project  objective  to  involve 
more  Indians  in  health  pro- 
grams. 

Named  for  the  Sioux  word 
for  survival  —  "Wiconi"  (pro- 
nounced wee-cho-nee)  —  the 
program  will  document  the 
health  needs  of  non-reservation 
Indians  in  order  to  determine 
why  many  do  not  get  the  care 
they  need.  Plans  call  for  co- 
operation with  existing  health 
agencies  to  bring  about  changes 


in  staff  attitudes  and  agency 
policies  toward  Indians.  Local 
Indian  Alliances  will  be  in- 
cou raged  to  Implement  their 
own  health  programs. 

Staff  would  develop  family 
planning  and  general  health  in- 
formation material  that  is  cul- 
turally and  linguistically  more 
relevant  to  Indians  than  those 
presently  being  used. 

Newman  says  no  new  family 
planning  center  will  be  set  up 
where  one  already  exists.  Pro- 
ject staff  will  work  instead  to 
make  agencies  more  responsive 
to  Indian  needs. 
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Nutritionist  Dorothea  Davis  Dies 


Mrs.  Dorothea  Davis,  57,  a 
nutrition  consultant  with  the 
department,  died  June  2  in 
Billings  after  a  short  illness. 

Born  in  Hardin  March  18, 
1915,  Mrs.  Davis  attended  the 
University  of  Montana  and  did 
her  intern  work  in  Seattle.  She 
received  a  masters  degree  in 
1963  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  following  her 
husband  Dale's  death  in  1960. 


She  moved  to  Helena  that  same 
year  and  began  her  work  with 
the  department. 

Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
grandchild  and  brother. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 


Montana's  migrant  health 
program  is  into  its  third  year 
with  eight  doctors  in  as  many 
locations  again  providing  medi- 
cal attention  for  farm  workers 
following  the  seasonal  work 
from  Texas  up  into  eastern  Mon- 
tana's Yellowstone  Valley. 

Funded  by  a  federal  grant, 
the  project  was  conceived  with- 
in the  department  when  it  be- 
came apparent  to  health  work- 
ers that  the  thousands  of  Mexi- 
can-American crop  harvesters 
pouring  into  the  state  each  May 
were  not  getting  as  much  medi- 
cal care  as  they  needed. 

Besides  setting  up  weekly 
clinics  in  doctors'  offices,  the 
program  provides  for  emer- 
gency hospitalization  (including 
deliveries)  and  health  instruc- 
tion classes  taught  by  specially- 
trained  migrant  aides  using  vis- 
ual aids  and  written  materials 
printed  in  Spanish.  Participa- 
ting doctors  are  reimbursed  for 
each  office  call  they  handle. 

The  programs'  policy  is  de- 
termined by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  at  least  51 
per  cent  migrant  laborers  and 
is  supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment's director  of  nursing,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Kenyon.  The  project's 
coordinator    is   Mrs.  Charlotte 


Implied  Consent  Brings  Increased  DWI  Arrests 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
After  the  big  bag  is  full,  the 
tube  containing  the  trapped  al- 
cohol is  removed — capped  with 
two  plastic  stoppers —  and, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  kit, 
put  in  the  kit  box.  The  box  is 
sealed  with  two  numbered 
identification  seals  which  will 
be  checked  for  intactness  when 
received  in  the  mail  by  the  de- 
partment's laboratory. 
Samples  Tested 

In  the  blood  alcohol  testing 
unit  of  the  laboratory  headed 


by  chemist  Michael  Harrington, 
the  necessary  logging  of 
samples  is  done  and  the  silica 
gel  processed  by  the  "Head- 
space  Method"  to  diffuse  the 
alcohol  back  into  the  air.  This 
air  is  then  injected  into  the  de- 
partment's gas  chromatograph 
for  reading. 

Blood  and  urine  tests  can 
also  be  run  in  the  state  lab; 
but,  as  Heath  explains,  lawmen 
do  not  take  a  blood  sample  un- 
less a  driver  has  a  breathing 
problem   or   is   injured.  Urine 


FINDING  OUT — Laboratory  technician  Bob  McGhie  demonstrates 
how  a  gas  chromatograph  works.  A  person  blows  into  the 
machine,  which  provides  a  print  out  (far  right)  showing  his  blood 
alcohol  level. 


samples  are  rarely  used  because 
of  the  large  testing  variation 
they  produce. 

All  three  of  the  commonly 
used  tests — Gas  chromato- 
graph, Sober-Meter  and  blood 
— are  extremely  accurate  as 
confirmed  at  the  Montana  Law 
Enforcement's  May  Academy  in 
Bozeman.  Ten  officers  consum- 
ed from  6  to  1  1  measured 
drinks  of  86  proof  liquor  with- 
in a  90-minute  period. 
Maximum  Error  Small 

Administered  by  laboratory 
and  Highway  Patrol  personnel, 
the  tests  showed  the  average 
maximum  error  of  all  three  test- 
ing types  to  be  .004  per  cent. 
The  average  maximum  differ- 
ence between  the  gas  chromato- 
graph and  blood  tests  was  .003 
per  cent. 

As  a  side  note,  not  one  of 
the  patrolmen  reached  a  0.10 
per  cent  level.  Even  though  they 
had  just  eaten  a  big  meal,  Har- 
rington and  Heath  feel  the  test 
pointed  out  that  a  person  with 
a  0.10  level  is  pretty  intoxica- 
ted. 

"Not  one  of  those  guys  was 
over  the  limit,"  Harrington  says, 
"and  I  wouldn't  have  driven 
around  the  block  with  any  of 
them." 

Up  To  Courts 

Now  that  more  drunken  driv- 
ers are  being  arrested  and 
proof  of  guilt  is  hard  to  dis- 
prove, some  department  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  feel 
it  is  now  up  to  the  courts  to 
see  that  convicted  drivers  get 
Iheir  due. 

Heath  also  feels  a  day-time 
speed  limit  is  a  necessity  if 
Montana  is  to  cut  down  on  its 
highway  fatalities.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  all  fatal  accidents  in 
the  state,  he  says,  result  from 
a  combination  of  speed  and 
liquor  and  the  Highway  Patrol 
will  work  to  get  a  limit  passed 
by  the  1973  Legislature. 


Knaub,  a  school  nurse  in  Bill- 
ings who  has  worked  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion's migrant  program  previ- 
ous summers.  Close  synchroni- 
zation is  maintained  with  that 
department's  school  program  as 
well  as  day-care  centers  for  mi- 
grant children  provided  by 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices which  are  visited  regularly 
by  school  nurses. 

In  the  past  , according  to  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  migrants  would  arrive 
in  the  state  already  sick  because 
of  inclement  spring  weather 
coupled  with  crowded,  unsani- 
tary travel  conditions.  But,  she 
says  some  of  the  doctors  have 
told  her  that  not  nearly  as 
many  workers  have  arrived  sick 
this  year — possibly  because  of 
what  they  learned  in  the  pro- 
gram's health  education  classes 
the  past  two  years. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  thinks  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  level  of 
health  the  majority  of  workers 
will  bring  with  them  this  year 
a'nd  how  much  they  will  have 
learned  from  the  health  educa- 
tion they  received  which  stress- 
ed immunization,  sanitary  food 
practices  and  the  lead  poison- 
ing dangers  posed  by  old  mi- 
grant housing. 


She  praised  the  work  of  the 
eight  physicians.  Two  speak 
Spanish.  They  are  Dr.  H.  Ca- 
brera of  Worden  and  Dr.  Frank 
DelMuro  of  Terry.  The  other  six 
are  Dr.  William  Asbury  of  Brid- 
ger.  Dr.  Lee  Richardson  of 
Laurel,  Dr.  Edwin  Stickney  of 
Miles  City,  Dr.  Richard  Thomp- 
son of  Glendive,  Dr.  W.  B.  Dan- 
ner  of  Sidney  and  Dr.  Wallace 
Donaldson  of  Fairview.  Each 
opens  his  office  to  migrants  for 
two  hours  a  week  and,  of 
course,  handles  emergencies 
whenever  they  occur. 

An  estimated  7,200  migrants 
were  in  Montana  last  year  for 
a  period  of  five  to  six  weeks, 
but  it  is  expected  that  fewer 
may  be  coming  this  year  be- 
cause of  further  farm  mechani- 
zation. 

Last  year  471  patients  were 
seen  by  the  doctors  and  seven 
babies  were  delivered,  with 
the  average  cost  per  physician 
visit  tabulated  at  $24.90.  One 
woman  was  provided  with  co- 
balt treatments  for  breast  can- 
cer by  a  Billings  radiologist,  an- 
other was  provided  with  an 
emergency  D  &  C  (dilatation  and 
curettage)  and  one  baby  was 
seen  on  an  emergency  basis 
by  the  Billings  Clinic. 


Helena  Trucking  Executive 
Appointed  to  Board  of  Health 


Leonard  W.  Eckel  has  been 
appointed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  by  Gov.  Forrest  H.  An- 
derson. 


LEONARD  ECKEL 


He  will  replace  Mrs.  Virginia 
Mann  of  Missoula,  who  has 
been  a  board  member  since 
1961  and  board  president  from 
July  1968  to  July  1971. 

Eckel,  managing  director  of 
the  Montana  Motor  Transport 
Association  since  1950,  grew  up 
in  Shelby  and  lived  in  Great 
Falls  and  Billings  before  moving 
to  Helena  in  1970. 

In  1935  Eckel  served  in  Hel- 
ena as  secretary  to  democratic 
Gov.  Elmer  Holt.  Then  after 
working  for  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  Helena,  he  became 
cashier  and  later  Great  Falls 
fieldman  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  1  939. 

In  December  1950  he  resign- 
ed from  the  commission  to  take 
his  present  job  and  was  head- 
quartered in  Billings  until  the 
office  was  moved  to  Helena  in 
May  1970. 

Eckel's  term  will  run  to  Jan. 
1,  1973. 


Georgia  Man  Writes  Paper 
With  Cure  for  Leg  Cramps 


Bothered  with  leg  cramps  at 
night? 

Milton  F.  Allen  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  thinks  he  has  a  "preventive 
relief  remedy"  and  is  anxious 
to  hear  about  results  from  any- 
one who  tries  his  procedure. 

So  far,  Allen  writes  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  department's  Health 
Education  Bureau,  "over  80  per 
cent  of  the  test  reports  received 
are  positive  to  show  either  com- 
plete relief  or  substantial  help." 

Allen  writes:  "At  the  first 
sign  or  notice  that  my  leg  or 
ankle  was  in  the  beginning 
stage  of  a  muscle  cramp  or 
spasm,  which  usually  occurred 


on  stretching  or  a  change  of 
position  or  on  waking  up,  I 
found  that  a  broad,  firm  (not 
painful)  pinch  of  the  sensitive 
area  just  above  the  upper  lip 
and  compressed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments bewteen  the  thumb  (in 
vertical  position)  and  bent  fore- 
finger afforded  immediate  re- 
lief from  the  impending  muscle 
contraction  and  subsequent  pain 
that  usually  followed." 

So — if  you  care  to  get  back 
to  Allen  with  any  results  you 
may  achieve,  he's  anxiously 
awaiting  replies  at  his  home  at 
2989  McCully  Drive  N.E.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30345. 
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SMILES 


by  Mitzi 


"I  know  how  you  felt  about  the  old  car  Ethyl, 
  but  this  is  ridiculous" 


TREASURE  STATE  HEALTH  GOES  RECYCLED 


We  Get  Letters 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  correspondence  received 
by  the  department's  Record  and  Statistics  Division: 

DRUNK  HUSBAND— 

married  a  girl  in  Montana  in  Dec.  55  or  Jan. 
56  (when  drunk)  and  my  brother  came  and  got  me 
after  the  wedding.  Now  Vm  planning  on  remarrying 
so  would  you  please  check  the  records  and  find  out 
exactly  when  and  what  her  name  was  so  I  can  get 
a  devoyiceJ^    '  , 

1936  BLAME  SETTER— 

*7/  /  were  you  fellows  I  wouldn't  ask  for  any 
money  for  a  birth  report.  That's  why  the  good  Lord 
is  tearin'  your  city  down  because  there's  so  much 
crocked  work  done  ..." 
WORRIED  LOVER—  

*7  would  obligated  and  thankful  if  your  depart- 
ment could  furnish  the  following  infoi^mation:  If 

one  Lorraine  of  Billings  had  a  child 

in  the  period  of  time  ranging  from  Oct,  1955  to  Aug- 
ust 1956  ....  It  is  imperative  I  receive  this  data 
in  order  to  absolve  an  accusation  to  my  wife.  I 
want  or  would  like  to  prove  myself  guiltless  .  .  .  " 


PATRIOT— 

*7/  /  7ieed  all  this  bunk  [for  a  delayed  birth 
certificate]  I  will  not  need  it.  My  sister  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  D.  A.  R.  isn't  that  enough." 


UTTER  GOSSIP— 

''There  ivas  some  talk  about  Mrs. 


before  the  twins  were  born 


  ^  to 

the  effect  that  the  twins  might  belong  to 
litter.   He  told  some  things  himself  and  further- 
more one  of  these  twin  look  like  an  Utter," 

NAME  CHANGER— 

''Refening  to  our  baby's  Birth  Certificate  .  .  . 
While  Phyllis  is  a  very  pretty  name,  my  husband 
objects  to  it  because  it  reminds  him  of  a  horse,  so 
toe  had.  to  change  it  .  .  .  " 

SEX  CHANGE— 

'7  am  receive  this  certificate  for  the  birth  of 
this  child  but  your  or  doctor  was  doin  mestake  and 
beside  to  mark  male  you  wrote  fenmly  but  be  sure 
that  it  is  boy  and  hes  name  was  George," 

SPENDTHRIFT— 

''My  baby's  first  name  is  not  an  error  but  we 
tvould  like  for  you  to  change  it  from  Pie  to  Larry, 
If  you  do  change  it  how  much  will  it  cost?  Or  will 
it  cost  anything  to  just  change  the  first  name.  If  it 
costs  over  a  couple  dollars  just  leave  it  Pie. 

COMMIE  HUNTER-^ 

"I  think  you  are  rather  unreasonxible  as  I  have 
observed  government  or  state  offices  aren't  too  care- 
ful who  they  hire.  Hoivever,  if  you  are  snooping 
for  communists  you  might  look  aroimd  Kremlin, 
Montana.  With  a  town' ivith  that  name  ivhat  else 
would  you  find  there?" 


Beginning  wWh  this  issue.  Treasure  State 
Health  is  being  printed  on  recycled  paper. 

The  American  Forest  Institute  says  newsprint 
made  from  reclaimed  newspaper  has  conserved 
more  than  five  million  trees.  And  reused  news- 
print can  be  recycled  again  and  again  with  only 
a  10  to  15  per  cent  loss  in  material. 

In  addition  to  paper,  Americans  dispose  of 
10  million  tons  of  iron  and  steel  worth  nearly 
200  million  dollars  every  year.  Nearly  one 
million  tons  of  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
tin  and  other  non  ferrous  metals  are  discarded 


— along  with  other  recoverable  materials  usch 
as  15  million  tons  of  glass  a  year. 

Most  people  seem  to  agree  that  recycling 
would  cut  down  on  America's  massive  garbage 
production  and  save  on  renewable  and  non-re- 
newable natural  resources  alike — but  the  mar- 
kets for  recycling  are  sadly  lacking. 

It  remains  for  the  public  to  ask  for  and  buy 
recycled  products  so  that  industry  will  develop 
the  technology  needed  for  truly  effective  re- 
cycling. 


Planning  Needed  for  Effective  Mosquito  Control 


Add  some  warm  weather  to 
still  or  slow-moving  water  and 
you  have  a  fine  recipe  for  mos- 
quitoes. And,  besides  adding 
up  to  ruined  outings  and  a  lot 
of  itching,  this  recipe  can  lead 
to  lost  income  from  livestock 
weight  losses  and  mosquito-shy 
tourists  as  well  as  encephalitis 
— which  infected  at  least  three 
people  in  northeastern  Montana 
last  year  according  to  Michael 
Goloff,  M  D-,  acting  chief  of  the 
department's  Preventive  Health 
Services  Bureau  through  June  of 
this  year. 

— Nearly  half  the  families  in- 
terviewed during  a  recent  sur- 
vey in  Chinook  indicated  mos- 
quitoes prevented  children  from 
playing  outdoors  for  much  of 
the  summer  and  three-fourths 
said  outdoor  cooking  was  prac- 
tically non-existent. 

— Four  ranchers  in  the  Milk 
River  Valley  estimate  annual 
weight  losses  caused  by  en- 
cephalitis-bearing mosquitoes  at 
75  to  150  pounds  per  calf  with 
greater  losses  in  older  cattle. 
Nineteen  cases  of  WEE  in  horses 
were  reported  to  the  State  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board  last  year. 
Mosquito-Shy  Tourists 

— Mosquito-shy  tourists?  Ask 
the  manager  of  the  Sleeping 
Buffalo  Resort  near  Malta — who 
says  the  resort  had  to  close 
down  primarily  because  of  mos- 
quitoes. Fifty-three  trailers  mov- 
ed out  during  one  weekend  be- 
cause mosquitoes  made  vaca- 
tioning unbearable, 

— And,  the  department's  Pre- 
ventive Health  Services  Bureau 
recorded  documented  cases  of 
Western  Equine  Encephalitis  in 
Shelby,  Chinook  and  Plenty- 
wood  last  year — the  first  time 
laboratory-confirmed  infections 
have  been  detected  since  1965. 
Experimentary  flocks  of  chick- 
ens in  the  Glasgow  area  show- 
ed more  encephalitis  antibodies 
last  year  than  in  the  previous 
two  years. 

According  to  Kenneth  Quick- 
enden,  Ph.D.,  vector  control 
specialist  with  the  department's 
Environmental  Services  Bureau, 
those  parts  of  the  state  with 
poor  irrigation  practices  are  at- 
tracting the  majority  of  mos- 
quitoes— and  the  best  way  to 
remedy  the  situation  is  through 
improved  water  management. 
Planning  Needed 

But  before  effective  water 
management  can  be  brought 
about,  careful  planning  has  to 
be  done.  Areas  have  to  be  sur- 
veyed several  times  during  the 
year  to  find  where  mosquitoes 
are  concentrated  and  what 
makes  certain  areas  such  ap- 
pealing breeding  sites.  Then  a 
plan  of  action  has  to  be  arrived 
at  and  funds  for  the  projects 
found.  This  is  why  Quikenden 


says  the  Environmental  Services 
Bureau  is  considering  asking  the 
State  Legislature  for  money  to 
hire  an  environmental  engineer 
to  draw  up  a  master  plan  for 
the  state. 

Draining,  filling  and  grading 
operations  are  all  part  of  re- 
ducing the  breeding  habitats  of 
mosquitoes.  The  removal  or 
killing  of  vegetation  growing 
along  the  edges  of  ponds  will 
also  help,  along  with  maintain- 
ing steep-sided  banks  along 
pond  edges.  Elimination  of  poor 
drainage  areas  along  roads 
and  highways  is  also  impor- 
tant. 

The  use  of  insecticides  still  is 
the  major  means  of  controlling 
mosquitoes  in  Montana  accord- 
ing to  Quickenden,  with  some 
biological  means  employed  (see 
mosquito  fish  story).  Petroleum 
products  spread  on  the  water 
prevent  larvae  from  getting 
oxygen  through  their  air  tubes. 
Insecticides  fogged  into  the  air 
by  licensed  spray  crews  kill  fly- 
ing insects.  But  the  use  of  chem- 
icals only  temporarily  reduces 
the  mosquito  population  while 
presenting  a  danger  to  animal, 
bird  and  fish  populations. 


Community  Resources 

Nine  Montana  communities 
and  counties  have  established 
mosquito  abatement  districts 
giving  county  commission 
boards  the  right  to  levy  taxes 
of  up  to  five  mills  to  finance 
mosquito  control.  Other  com- 
munities have  run  control  pro- 
grams with  general  fund 
money,  but  this,  according 
to  Quikenden,  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory  because 
funds  are  usually  inadequate 
and  pressures  are  exerted  by 
those  contributing  the  most 
money  to  get  the  most  protec- 
tion— even  if  their  land  doesn't 
harbor  many  mosquitoes. 

Community  resources  for 
source  reduction  can  be  expand- 
ed by  several  means.  Use  of 
federally-supported  labor  plus 
cooperative  efforts  with  local 
organizations  and  individual 
land  owners  can  assist  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  draining  and 
filling.  In  some  cases  rural-area 
environmental  protection  funds 
can  be  used  through  coopera- 
tion with  individual  land  own- 
ers and  the  Agricultural  Stabilli- 
zation  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 


Mosquito  Fish 

A  tiny  fish  with  a  big  appetite  for  mosquito  larvae  is 
being  used  experimentally  in  Montana's  anti-mosquito  cam- 
paign. 

Gambusia  Affinis— otherwise  known  as  mosquito  fish 
— look  very  much  like  large  guppies,  with  the  female  grow- 
ing to  a  length  of  up  to  two  and  one-half  inches  and  the  male 
reaching  about  one  and  one-half  inches.  The  reason  they 
haven't  been  used  too  much  in  Montana  is  because  they 
don't  winter  well — being  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mississipppi 
River  system  natives. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  cold-resistant  mosquito  fish 
strain  being  developed.  Meanwhile,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  help  the  little  fish  live  through  Montana  winters.  This 
involves  scooping  up  the  fish — which  school  close  to  shore 
where  the  insect  larvae  are — and  transferring  them  to  pools 
fed  by  warm  springs.  Prolific,  the  young  mosquito  fish  are 
born  alive  and  have  a  better  chance  of  survival  in  low-oxy- 
gen water  than  deposited  spawn. 

A  pond  near  Vaughn  was  reported  to  have  the  60  per- 
square-foot  mosquito  larvae  population  reduced  to  4  per- 
square-foot  in  one  week  after  200  adult  mosquito  fish  were 
planted. 

One  female  mosquito  fish  has  been  known  to  eat  225 
larvae  in  an  hour.  Males  don't  do  as  well  with  a  record- 
setter  eating  only  28  larvae. 

Another  recruit  in  the  biological  warfare  program  has 
been  the  fathead  minnow;  and  carp  and  stunted  perch  have 
been  used  to  stir  up  mosquito-breeding  waters. 
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Old  Car  Disposal  Plan  Proposed       Occupational  Alcoholism  Program 


To  Help  Problem  Drinkers 


A  plan  fo  establish  free 
motor  vehicle  graveyards  for 
the  public  and  to  subsidize  the 
recycling  of  these  vehicles  by 
private  enterprise  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Solid  Waste  Sec- 
tion of  the  department's  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  Division. 

Section  head  Terry  Carmody 
points  to  tv^o  sets  of  figures  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  such  a 
program  in  Montana: 

— State  Office  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Registration  figures  shov^^ 
25,000  to  30,000  motor  vehicles 


entering  disposal  channels  each 
year — often  city  streets  and 
countryside  since  landfill  dumps 
accept  no  vehicle  bodies  and 
wrecking  yards  selected  few. 

— A  Montana  Highway  De- 
partment survey  revealed  the 
number  of  automobile  grave- 
yard and  junkyard  sites  in- 
creased from  129  to  401  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970 — witli 
the  number  of  car-covered 
acres  growing  from  466  to 
1,402. 

Carmody  says  the  program 


— if  incorporated  by  the  next 
legislature — would  probably  be 
financed  by  a  $2  addition  to  the 
annual  car  registration  fee. 
About  half  of  the  money  would 
go  to  counties  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  graveyards  and 
possible  retrieval  of  some  car 
litter  from  the  countryside.  The 
rest  of  the  funds  would  be  used 
to  help  pay  for  flattening  ve- 
hicles and  transporting  them  to 
shredder  mills  for  recycling. 

The  $2  fee  is  computed  from 
figures  showing  the  average  car 
lasting  seven  and  one-half 
years.  Compacting  and  trans- 
porting car  bodies  costs  about 
$25,  with  the  body  being  worth 
about  $10  on  the  recycling  mar- 
ket. No  burning  of  car  bodies 
would  be  allowed. 

Carmody  expects  recycling 
values  may  go  up  in  the  future. 
"Anytime  private  enterprise 
says  'We  can  take  over  this 
job,'  "  he  says,  "the  state  will 
sure  step  out  of  it." 

The  proposed  plan  also  calls 
for  requiring  all  auto  wrecking 
yards  to  obtain  licenses,  screen 
and  maintain  their  property  in 
a  compatible  manner  with  sur- 
rounding areas  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords on  every  vehicle  they 
handle. 

Carmody  hopes  the  proposed 
legislation — which  was  killed  in 
legislative  committees  last  ses- 
sion— will  be  passed  this  year 
as  the  problem  of  junked  ve- 
hicles is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  30,000  bodies  a  year 
and  needs  attention  immediate- 

iy- 

ALCOHOLISM  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  this  Page) 

by  someone  driving  or  handling 
heavy  machinery  while  intoxica- 
ted or  under  the  influence  of  a 
hangover  is  closely  related  to 
industrial  accidents.  In  fact,  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Board 
has  fold  Solomon  that  1  5  to  20 
per  cent  of  Montana's  industrial 
accidents  are  felt  to  involve  al- 
cohol. 

Out  of  an  estimated  work 
force  of  190,000  Montanans, 
Solomon  estimates  5  to  10  per 
cent  — or  9,500  to  19,000 — 
have  an  alcohol  problem.  Many 
of  these,  he  further  contends, 
are  involved  in  the  "he-man" 
mining,  lumbering,  construc- 
tion, farming  and  ranching  jobs 
where  the  role'  of  drinking  "is 
very  commonly  accepted  and 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life." 


The  department's  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Dependence  Bureau  has 
received  federal  funding  to  set 
up  a  program  for  working  with 
problem  drinkers  within  state 
government  and  ultimately 
within  local  government  and 
private  business  as  well. 

Robert  Solomon,  chief  of  the 
bureau  and  the  project's  direc- 
tor, says  the  program  to  en- 
courage employees  to  get  help 
without  fear  of  losing  their  jobs 
will  begin  within  state  govern- 
ment and  then  move  for  pro- 
gram support  from  other  em- 
ployers throughout  Montana. 
Gov.  Forrest  Anderson  has  al- 
ready given  assurance  of  state 
government's  full  cooperation. 

Out  of  the  approximately 
27,000  persons  working  for  the 
state  (this  includes  University 
System  employees),  Solomon 
estimates  that  at  least  5  per  cent 
— or  about  1,350  persons — are 
alcoholics  or  have  alcohol  abuse 
problems.  He  and  his  two  new- 
ly-hired project  coordinators. 
Bob  McKinnon  and  Gene  De- 
Gooyer,  plan  to  first  explain  the 
program  to  supervisors  within 
state  government  departments 
and  then  to  the  employees. 

Patterned  after  the  federal 
government's  occupational  al- 
coholism program,  Montana's 
project  assures  that  employees 
rot  be  fired  because  of  a  drink- 
ing problem — but  be  informed 
by  their  supervisors  of  any 
lowered  job  efficiency  believed 
due  to  drink  and  encouraged  to 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ing  more  and  more  environ- 
mental protection. 

He  predicts  the  department's 
environmental  protection  ac- 
tivities will  increase  and  the 
federal  government  will  exer- 
cise more  controls  over  waste 
disposal,  municipal  drinking 
supplies,  pesticide  use,  food 
and  drugs. 

He  and  his  wife,  Doris,  plan 
to  keep  Helena  as  homebase. 
In  between  consulting  jobs, 
Brinck  foresees  some  traveling 
and  further  work  in  photo- 
graphy. 

A  Butte  native,  Brinck  earned 
a  B.S.  in  chemical  engineering 


seek  out  therapy  or  treatment 
on  their  own  after  the  already 
established  alternatives  have 
been  explained  to  them.  The 
choice  of  whether  to  seek  help 
and  what  kind  of  help,  Solo- 
mon says,  would  be  entirely  up 
to  the  individual  employee.  If 
the  avenue  chosen  involves 
missing  some  work,  the  indi- 
vidual continues  to  be  on  the 
state  payroll. 

Prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation facilities  currently 
existing — such  as  the  Montana 
State  Hospital  in  Warm  Springs, 
the  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation 
and  Treatment  Center  in  Galen, 
comprehensive  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  local  al- 
coholism programs — will  be 
utilized  as  resources  and  refer- 
ral points  for  the  program.  Cur- 
rently operating  employee  safe- 
ty-education programs,  personal 
counseling  programs  and  in- 
dustrial alcoholism  programs 
will  also  be  utilized. 

Getting  local  government 
and  private  business  leaders  to 
embrace  the  occupational  alco- 
holism program  will,  of  course, 
be  the  first  step  in  involving 
problem  drinkers  not  employed 
by  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Some  employers  already 
have  similar  programs  and 
others,  Solomon  believes,  may 
be  interested  in  seating  up  pro- 
grams in  the  interest  of  job 
safety.  He  feels,  for  example, 
that  the  disaster  potential  posed 
(Continued  on  this  Page) 


from  Montana  State  University 
in  1935  and  a  M.S.  in  sanitary 
engineering  from  Harvard  in 
1940. 

A  recipient  of  the  George 
Warren  Fuller  Award  from  the 
American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, the  Bedel  Award  from  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Feder- 
ation and  just  recently  named 
"Outstanding  Engineer  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Helena  chapter  of 
the  Montana  Society  of  En- 
gineers, Brinck  has  been  the 
past  national  director  of  the 
Conference  of  State  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administrators.  He  is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Public  Health  Engineers  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Pollution 
Conference  and  the  past  state 
president  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association — as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  nation- 
al ad  hoc  committee  to  develop 
an  association  of  water  and 
wastewater  plant  operators. 

In  addition,  Brinck  has  been 
active  as  a  member  of  several 
state  boards  and  associations  in- 
cluding the  Certification  Board 
for  Water  and  Wastewater  Op- 
erators, the  Montana  Water  Pol- 
lution Advisory  Council,  the 
Montana  Natural  Resources 
Council  and  the  Montana  Build- 
ing Code  Council. 


GROWING  PROBLEM — State  Office  of  Motor  Vechicle  Registration 
figures  show  25-30,000  vehicles  enter  disposal  channels  each  year 
in  Montana. 

HEALTH  BRIEFS 

(New  York) — Treating  insect  bites  with  meat  tenderizer  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Health  Insurance  Institute.  A  solution 
of  a  quarter  teaspoon  tenderizer  and  a  tablespoon  water  rubbed 
over  the  sting  stops  almost  all  pain  "within  minutes"  according 
to  the  institute. 


(Rotterdam) — This  Dutch  city  provides  pigeons  with  a  family 
planning  service.  The  prolific  birds  are  fed  a  special  food  that  in- 
terferes with  their  breeding. 

(Chicago) — A  pediatrician  at  the  Case  Western  Reserve  School 
of  Medicine  believes  the  common  hospital  practice  of  separating 
mother  and  baby  shortly  after  birth  can  result  in  some  loss  of 
human  maternal  attachment.  Dr.  Marshall  Klaus  suggests  there 
is  a  "maternal  sensitive  period"  after  birth  that  is  important  in 
terms  of  the  mother's  later  behavior  toward  her  baby. 


(Billings) — After  being  told  by  a  coal  company  representative 
that  reclamation  is  not  economically  feasible  in  the  Bull  Mountains 
north  of  Billings,  environmentalist  Urban  Bear  Don't  Walk  had  this 
to  say:  "It  may  end  up  with  them  putting  all  of  us  environmen- 
talists on  a  reservation — so  they  can  get  on  with  power  develop- 
ment." 


(Seattle) — The  Rainier  Brewing  Company  says  that  since  the 
beginning  of  its  recycling  program  39  million  beer  bottles  and 
cans  have  been  returned  to  recycling  centers  in  the  Northwest. 
Rainier  says  bottle  labels  and  corrugated  cartons  are  recycled  in 
addition  to  the  glass  and  aluminum. 


(Billings) — Mayor  Wllllard  Fraser  has  proposed  a  solution 
to  the  junk  car  problem  in  Montana:  Enact  a  law  requiring  one 
junked  vehicle  be  shipped  back  to  Detroit  for  every  new  car 
brought  Into  the  state. 

(Washington) — A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  has  proposed  limits 
on  snowmobile  production  and  regulations  on  noise  and  safety 
features.  Prepared  by  five  members  of  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety, 
the  report  said  "The  time  has  come  to  call  this  industry  to  account 
for  the  damage  it  has  done,  and  to  set  standards  to  prevent 
future  damage." 

(Denver) — Colorado's  state  health  director  has  ordered  smok- 
ing banned  in  all  department  conference  rooms.  Dr.  Roy  Cleere 
says  heavy  smoking  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room  can  cause  carbon 
monoxide  levels  to  reach  several  hundred  parts  per  million — ex- 
posing smokers  and  non-smokers  to  a  potential  toxic  hazard. 
"Our  greatest  personal  air  pollutant  In  Colorado  is  the  cigarette," 
Dr.  Cleere  says. 
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